CHAPTER IV

THE  COMMUNE

UNQUESTIONABLY, the revolt was brought about by the ill-
judged and arbitrary conduct of the agents of the National
Assembly. To attempt to seize the guns of the National Guard
as a preliminary to disarming the only Citizen force which the
capital had at its disposal was as illegal as it was provocative.
It was virtually a declaration of civil war by the reactionaries
in control of the national forces. The people of Paris were in
no humour to put up with such high-handed action on the
part of men who, they knew, were opposed even to the Ee-
public which they nominally served. They resisted the at-
tempt and captured the generals, Lecomte and Thomas, who
had ordered the step to be taken.

So far they were quite within their rights, and Clemenceau
at first sympathised wholly with the Federals. The Parisians
had undergone terrible privations during the siege, they were
exasperated by the denunciations that poured in upon them
from the provinces, they saw no hope for their recently won
liberties unless they themselves were in a position to defend
them, they had grave doubts whether they had not been
betrayed within and without during the siege itself. It is no
wonder that, under such circumstances, they should resent, by
force of arms, any attempt to deprive them of the means of
effective resistance to reactionary repression.

There was also nothing in the establishment of the Commune
itself which Tfras other than a perfectly legitimate effort to
organise the city afresh, after the old system had proved
utterly incompetent. But the attempt to disarm the popula-
tion of Montmartre roused passions whicfo it was impossible